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MAJOR DOYLE. 


| MY DEAR SIR, 


| Exclusiv of our friendſhip, there is no 
one to whom I can with ſo much propriety, 
addreſs ſome thoughts upon the preſent tate 
of the Catholic Queſtion as to you: I believe 
you were the firſt man, who in Parliament 

boldly declared that ſentiment, which had 
panted for utterance in ſo many hearts; that 
the Catholic ſhould be made free, not by half 


AS: compliances, 


CS). 
compliances,- but entirely and hend fide, This 


I know has been always your opinion; it 


has lately become mine: Early prejudice - had 


quenched my genuine feelings on the ſubject, 


but the cleareſt conviction has revived them with 
corroborated energy. 


It required a great exertion of that integrity 
and ingenuity which ſo eminently diſtinguiſh 
the majority of our Houſe of Commons, to de- 
viſe a compoſition of the Catholic claims, which 
has not ſatisfied the Catholics ; has alarmed 
the bigotted, diſcontented the moderate, and 
diſguſted the rational Proteſtants. If the object 
of Government was to foment and to diſunite, 
they could not more effectually have purſued 
adequate means ; and as injury is always whet- 
ted by inſult, they vaunt generoſity and claim 
gratitude. Their preliminary and embryo con- 
ceſſions, even if in the Houſe of Lords they are 
not ſtrangled by the janiſſaries of the church, 
or the mutes of the ſtate, amount according to 
the moſt advantageous ſtatement to this, that 
the Catholics gain every thing except the power 
of being judges and ſenators. I don't know 


how _ 
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how to account for the blindneſs of men, who 4 
could run full front, upon the horns of ſo obvi- 
ous a dilemma, as that which here looks govern- 


ment in the face: There is, or there is not, 
danger to be apprehended from the Catholics: 
If there is, it was madneſs to give ſuch advan- 
tages to our enemies ; if there is not, which 1s 
the folly or the wickedneſs moſt enormous that 
leaves chains upon our friends ? 


If all the fears and calumnies which the Ca- 
tholic claims have excited, are founded in fact 
—if they are hoſtile to the Houſe of Hanover, 
and mean to recall the Stuarts from the grave ; 
(for in the grave only the Stuarts are to be found) 
—if they think thoſe oaths diſſoluble which yet 
they are too tenacious to ſwear (for they have 
only to ſwear through our barriers to be inſide. 
the. conſtitution :)—if their religion neceſſarily. 
favours deſpotiſm, * and if conſiſtently ' with 


their religion the Papiſts foment republicaniſm 


* 'Theſe two contradictory charges, each of which anſwers | 
the other, were advanced laſt ſeſſion in Parliament, againlt 
the Catholics. 


—if 
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Lif they are determined to ſhake thoſe for- 
feitures of laſt century, the right of which they 
diſclaim, and under the titles of which they 
purchaſe ;—if theſe, and all the other charges 
adduced againſt them laſt year in the Houſe of 
Commons, he jufily imputable to them, what 
has government done? It has cheriſhed and ma- 
tured thoſe ſeeds of miſchief, which misfor- 
tune had ſown in the land, it has braced the arm 
of treaſon which ſalutary caution had enervated, 
it has put arms into the hand of ſedition, given 
range to perfidy, and abetted rapine by the con- 
ceſſion of power. — For all this, and all the con- 
ſequences of this, are Government anſwerable 
to that Country, which they at once alarm and 
betray. In ſuch a caſe it would have been much 
wiſer, and more honorable, to have followed the 
pious and valiant advice, given laſt year by Ge- 


neral Cunningham, and draw ſwords at once in 
the name of God. 


But if this maſs of abſurd malignity is explod- 
ed'by all ſenſe, and all virtue ; if it only dri- 
vels in the nurſery, or fumes in the cathedral; 
in whata light is Government exhibited ? They 

RE cannot 
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cannot ſurely hope to conciliate the Catholics, 


by engrafting ſuſpicion upon liberality : It is 
certainly no compliment to ſay, I am not afraid 
of you eatenus, but I can truſt you no farther ; 
or, I condeſcend to you ſo much, but chooſe to 
keep the reſt to myfelf: Or what will the Pro- 
teſtants, who are impatient to embrace their ex- 
cluded brethren, think of thoſe high almoners, 
who have dol'd out from the defrauded ſportula, 
paltry diſtributions of their benevoleace. It was 
Juſt up to the virtues and talents of adminiſtra- 
tion, to manage the conceſſions of one party to 
another, ſo as to be upbraided by the donors, 
and not thanked by the receivers. 


There are claſſes of men, (and poſſibly of ſuch 
adminiſtration may be compoſed) upon whom 
this argument will make little impreſſion ; there 
are weak, but honeſt men, who ſee, or can be 
made to ſee, danger where there is none ; and 
whoſe conduQts are faithful repreſentatives of 


their folly ; There are others, whoſe, heads are 


too good to be impoſed on, but whoſe hearts are 
bad enough to affect terror at the imaginations 


they 


68) 
they diſbelieve, and to magnify and propagate 
the productions of their hypocriſy : There were 
ſuch men at the revolution, and the ſtory of the 
ſuppoſitious child, was urged and circulated by 
thoſe who laughed at it.— Believe me, Sir, the 
alarms from the Papiſts, of which we hear ſo 
much, are ſeldom any thing more than another 
warming- pan. 


There is again a third claſs of men, who may 
be called political algebraiſts; the plain, uncon- 
fuſeable, and uncommunicable diſtinctions of 
right and wrong, cannot ſatisfy the reſearches 
of ſuch men; they are very ſimple quantities, 
mere round numbers, but what becomes of them 
after undergoing the operations of calculation? 
They muſt be ſplit into fractions, and tortured 
into ratios; to be plain, there are many who call 
themſelves moderate, and think themſelves wiſe 
men; who will ſhake their heads and ſay, it 
eis very proper to relieve the Catholics to a cer- 
** tain degree, but that is no reaſon they ſhonld 
% have every thing: We do not know (which 
„ believe) what they may do: It was very hard 
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* on them, but one cannot ſay how far they were 
* dangerous; God forbid they ſhould have all 

* they aſk; we muſt conſider things by parts ;” 

it ſometimes too finds better language, and we 
hear with all the myſteriouſneſs of an oracle, 
that Catholics may be in the State, but they muſt not 
be the State, But this timid circuitous cau- 
tion ends exactly where it began, and has ad- 
yanced not a ſtep after prancing its hour like a 
ſhew horſe in the circle. Why what a froſty 
$4 ſpirited rogue is this, ſays Hotſpur, I could di- 
« vide my ſelf and go to Buffets, for having moved 
« ſuch a diſh of ſkim milk, to ſo honourable an 
% action. —Put the talk of theſe luke-warm half 
men, into the argument it flies from, and is it 
any thing more than this? I fear ſuch a man 
will attempt my life, therefore I will not truſt 
him with a blunderbuſs, but I will beſpeak his 
mercy, by lending him a caſe of piſtols, 


In ſuch queſtions as theſe, we muſt do what 
very few can, Jook truth full in ihe face, and not 
compound our felonies, by any partial or lateral 


* Sir Hercules Langriſhe's ſpeech laſt ſeſſion. 
| B conſidera- 
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conſiderations, —Temporizing is not for great 
queſtions—honeſtly ſpeaking then, what has go- 
vernment done for the Roman Catholics, ad- 


mitting they have obtained every thing except the 
Bench and the ſenate. 


A great part of Sir Hercules Langriſhe's pom- 
pous bill of puny relief, conſiſted in throwing 
open fthe Bar to the Roman Catholics—this 
mighty favour which extended perhaps to one 
individual in each gentleman's family, was witli 
its concomitant. conceſſions, magnified into an 
emancipation and declared the neplus ultra of 
indulgence : But even this little, government 
could not do, except in a /iitle way: The fame 
pedling policy marks the ſcheme at large, and 
all the particulars of it; the cunning of giving in 
part is the ſerpentine running pattern of the 
piece, and the very parts of it, have parts: On 
. this principle 1s the , Bar preſented to Roman 

Catholic genius, ſtripped of every circumſtance, 
which renders the profeſſion liberal or reſpecta- 
ble: There is no purſuit worthy. of the mind of 
man, if its object is denied to his ambition; if the 

5 goal 
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goal is fenced in, on an inacceſſible eminence, 
the ardour of exertion is extinguiſhed, enervated 
vigour faints, and the ſeeds of emulation periſh 
as they ſhoot: It has been jeſtingly ſaid, that in 
every family, there is a Lord Chancellor, and 
an Archbiſhop, but this jeſt feels the pulſe of 
human nature, and no man ever yet went to 
the Bar, who totally ſhut his eyes on the proſ- 
pect of the Bench; though perhaps he has ſcarcely 
ventured to whiſper the ſuggeſtion to his own 
heart: But how fares the Catholic barriſter? To 
him are imparted the toilſome ſlavery, and ſordid 
profits of his profeſſion, but its honors though 
juſt within his ſight are hung out of his reach, 
and when with the wings of genius he has ſped 
even to the foot of the Woolſack, he is pinioned 
1n his flight, or checked in his mid courſe like 
the generous hound, while ſome lagger babler 
of the pack overtakes him in his career: One 
would ſuppoſe that the Proteſtant aſcendants in 
this country finding oppreſſion no longer tena- 
ble, mean to try the force of inſult, how elfe 


can we account for this tantalizing and paltry 


fragment (for it is not a par'icipation) of the 


Bar? The Catholic is not invited as a gueſt, he is 
B 2 treated 
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treated as a mendicant, and deſired to be thank- 
ful for the crumbs that fall from our table: What 
can be the meaning of this mixture of penury 
in the gift, and inſolence in the manner? Of 
hanging a log round the neck of the Catholic 


practitioner, at once to prevent him from riſing, 
and to brand him with the diſtinction of enliſt- 


ing him a volunteer in the ſervice, under a ſpe- 
cific prohibition that he can never riſe higher 
than the ranks? That when his wheel like 
Ixion's is rolled to the top it may return on him 
for eyer to be rolled upon again; in a word— 
to ſheer his profeſſions of its beams, till unadorn- 
ed, and unhonoured, it becomes nothing bur a 
trade, N | 


What reaſon, or rather what excuſe, is offered 
for this, and how is a Papiſt unqualified (for we 
muſt ſuppoſe him ſo ſince he is incapacitated) 
from being a judge ; I ſcarcely think he will 
be ſuppoſed leſs learned, when given the op- 


portunity of being equally ſo: there is no tenet 
of the Catholic faith againſt underſtanding Coke 


upon Littleton: Cæteris paribus all men are in this 


4 reſpect 


6 
reſpect equal, except when the wiſdom of the 
legiſlature inflames the ardour of exertion in 
one, by reward, and quenches it in another 
by excluſion. Perhaps the rigid integrity of a 
judge is more to be expected in a Proteſtant 
than in a Catholic.—-I ſhould wiſh to ſee this 


, - 
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proved by ſomething more than the aſſertion; 
ſome of the graveſt and moſt reſpected autho- 
rities of the law lived before the reformation, 
and Lord Coke who eſteemed popery and poi- 
ſoning as equal crimes, did not totally deſpiſe 
the black letter of the popiſh Littleton. —As to 
honeſty it had been well for the memory of the 
commentator, if he had left as clean a name be- 
hind him, as his author.—It will not eſcape the 
ſagacity of ſome wiſe men, that if Papiſts could 
be judges, there would be, in every caſe that 
occurred of Proteſtant verſus Papiſi, an obvious 


and natural partiality from the Bench, in favour 
of the Catholic. This ſuppoſition is founded 


on a principle, that difference of faith will biaſs 
human integrity, of ccutſe that religion and 
morality are inverſly as each other, and that 
in proportion as a man is zealous in the former, 

he 
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he muſt be relax in the latter.—Now even if 
this happy compliment to Chriſtianity and hu- 
man nature is founded, it is retortable, and the 
ſame premiſes will warrant a fimilar concluſion 
againſt the Proteſtant as againſt the Catholic 
judge; and yet no one ever thought of a ſuſpi- 
cion, at once ſo filly and illiberal: No lawyer 
ever attempted to biaſs a judge by the faith of 
a plaintiff or defendant, and I believe (except 
when ſome advantage was to be taken of the in- 
famous penal code) that it never made a part of a 
brief or a pleading that either party was a Papiſt. 
— If there be one, who ſays that this reaſoning 
from a Catholic to a Proteſtant is not conclu- 
five, and that the one will do, what the other 
will not, let him ſand alone unanſwered becauſe 
deſpiſed, like that 1all' bully who lifts its head 
ard lies, and let him aſſert witu it, that the Papiſts 


of London in 1660, burned. their own houſes to 
vex the Proteſtants. 


But we are to look ſomewhat farther than 
bad logic, for the motives of this excluſion ; it 
has a very rare foundation in the conſiſtency of 
adminiſtration, it is the natural and reaſonable 


conſequence 


„ 
conſequence of ſhutting Catholics out of the 
Houſe of Commons: What Proteſtant lawyer 
hopes for the honours of the Bench, on the 
fole plea of his merits in the courts below, be- 
fore he has eſtabliſhed his pretenſions in the 
ordeal of parliamentary purgatory : The Bench, 
ſo juſtly the Chelſea of the political veteran, 
could be very little deſerved by thoſe who are 
forbidden even the honourable ſervice. The 
Woolſack muſt relax the labours of the 
Treaſury Bench, and a Catholic barriſter who 
cannot ſerve government by wielding the law 
againſt the conſtitution, has little claims to that 
eminence: It is reſerved for paſt political, and 
the hope of future judicial deſerts; and an 


Attorney General, miniſter of the Houſe of 


Commons, is well prepared for the management 
of fiats on the bench, though they might feel 
aukward in the hands of a Popiſh juriſprudent 
who has been floated "up to the honours of the 
profeſſion, by the profeſſion itſelf. 


Such, Sir, when analized, is the generoſity 


to 


exhibited by government in opening the Bar 
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to Roman Catholics. I think a ſimilar proceſs 
will diſcover equal virtue and ſenſe in the con- 
ceſſion of the elective franchiſe, given fully and 
amply (as Mr. Hobart ſays) except the power of 
fitting in parliament: This except reſembles the 
ecliptical clauſe in the propoſitions, which cut 
off half the globe in a parentheſis: The ſame 
dilemma meets government here again. If che 
Catholic populace can ſafely be truſted with votes 
for ſenators, certainly the Catholic gentry might 
have been truſted as ſenators, and if they are 
dangerous, neither ſnould have been truſted with 
any thing. But the gracious, and conſiderate 
benevolence of government gives votes and con- 
ſequence and arms to every fellow worth forty 
ſhillings a year in the kingdom, and refuſes its 
confidence to Sir P. Bellew, Mr. Byrne, Mr. 
Keogh, &c. &c. &c. who hold all the Catholic 


property and riches in their hands, and having 
the greateſt ſtake, have the greateſt intereſt in the 


well being of the country, in ſhort the very per- 
fons, whom it would be wiſeſt to make friends 


and moſt dangerous to make enemies. 


1 


- 


. 


The radical and encreaſing decays in our con- 


ſtitution are thus ſomented, and multiplied by the 
warmth of ficlitious benevolence ; the conſti- 
tution which always intended a repreſentation of 


property, becauſe moſt likely to have an intereſt 
in the country's fate, and leaſt likely to be cor- 
ruptible, has inſenſibly been, and is daily defeated, 
by the alteration in the 'value of money ; forty 
ſhillings a year was at the time when franchiſe 
was limited to it, an income the value of which 


at this day would make repreſentation more re- 


ſpectable, and of courſe more independant than 


it is; what then have you done? (I beg your 
pardon for ſeeming to reckon you in the majo- 
rity.) With the very vice of our government, 
the very diſeaſe which had faſtened on its old 
age, you have infected the country, and by ex- 
tending this evil to the Catholics, you have under 
colour of bettering the Papiſt, radically injured 
the conſtitution of the Proteſtant : Whether the 
reform in contemplation takes place, or follows 
the fate of its predeceſſors, ſtill the miſchief 
done by this meaſure is the ſame. You may 


dam up the corrupt fountain of boroughs, but 
898 | the 
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the heavy waters of Pactolus can never want a 
channel to flow in.——Borough-mongers will be 
ſucceeded by town-mongers and county-mong- 
ers, and all forts of mongers, and as the Catholics 
are precluded from all election conteſts, you have 
by this means only raiſed the market upon Pro- 
teſtant monopoly by the addition of Catholic ſuf- 
frage. This certainty of diffuſed corruption, 
though not totally prevented, might have been 
conſiderably checked, by dividing the competi- 
tion between the Proteſtant and Catholic gentry ; 
but the bench of Biſhops exclaim, what would 
you have a Popiſh Parliament ? there would not 
be a Proteſtant member returned in Ireland. 
To this queſtion there are many anſwers, firſt, I 
do not think that at the end of the eighteenth 
century itis true in theory, that a Catholic would 
in all caſes vote for a Catholic, merely becauſe 
he was ſo;—TI am ſure a Proteſtant freeholder 
would not act ſimilarly, and I cannot pay my 
own faith ſo bad a compliment, as to ſuppoſe a 
Papiſt more zealous in his creed than a Church 
of England man : Secondly, I do not think it 
true in fact, County influence always follows 

| landed 


is 0 
landed property—the much greater part of tarid- 
ed property is in Proteſtant hands—and though 
from the perſonal majority of the Catholics, both 
as candidates and voters, there is a plauſible in- 
ference of this kind; yet when land which out- 
weighs numbers is conſidered, it will be found 
to pretty nearly balance the account. But the 
ſhorteſt anſwer which can be given is this— 
what barm if it was the caſe? How would the 
country be injured if the majority of the Houſe 
of Commons were Roman Catholics? I am ſure 
I need not laugh with you at the dangers of the 
Papiſts, indeed government in conceding even 
what they did, have proved that they fear no 
danger from the Papiſts. What then incapaci- 
tates a gentleman of the Roman Catholic per- 
ſuaſion from ſitting in the ſenate of his country? 
He differs not in ſpecies from you or me, if you 
doubt his integrity on the ſcore of his faith, you 
libel all Chriſtendom from Chriſt to Luther: 
If you conſider it merely as he is a man, he is 
the ſame as ourſelves, nay I ſhould expect 
more from him on his enfranchiſement than 
from a Proteſtant in parliament: A man newly 

C 2 reſtored 4 


(= 
reſtored to a right, or if you will, elevated to a 
ſtation, 1s (to uſe a clear expreſſion) upon his 
good behaviour; there are many eyes on him, 
and he thinks there are more, and he will take 


care not to ſhew by his conduct in parliament, 


that he was unworthy to fit in it.—I ſee then 
no poſſible objection left for Parliament to ad- 
duce, except that the Catholic and Proteſtant 
being in other things equal, a probable ſuperior 
tenacity and encreaſed reſponſibility, were to 
operate againſt the former. #—It appears now 
[ truſt, that the Catholic gentleman owes about 
the ſame gratitude to government, as the Catholic 
barrifler; his peaſant of forty ſhillings a year 
has got a ſhove more towards the conſtitution 
than he. has—as to the honours of his country 
he is juſt where he was before, by the franchiſe 
given him he is merely made (as Mr. Curran 


* Some ſilly people are ſhocked at the uneducated Catholic 
gentry ſitting in parliament ; what has made them ſo ?—The 
penal code.—Shut out from education and profeſſions, ſuch as 
did not emigrate, naturally reſorted to trade, and farming, 
and their gentry to fox hunting ; but an oppoſite cauſe muſt 
| produce an oppoſite effe&. 


ſaid) 


6 
ſaid) raw material for parliament, and can juſt 
join with his hinds in raiſing that edifice of re- 
preſentation which he never is to enter. Thus 


the Iſraelites in bondage, made bricks for the 
palaces of Egypt. 


If there were a doubt of the Catholics being 
good ſubjects, there is one very ſimple remedy 
which will remove it; make it their intereſt to be 
2 do not know any facts in hiſtory which fo 
much aſtoniſh me, as the peaceful and loyal be- 
haviour of the Iriſh Catholics for this laſt centu- 
ry ; It will be read with more ſurpriſe than faith, 
by a remote poſterity, that three millions of men 
oppreſſed by one, never roſe upon their oppreſ- 
ſors, and till near a hundre1 years of ſlavery 
vere expired, never murmured a complaint of 
their ſufferings : Is it to be ſuppoſed then that 
they will be diſturbers in liberty, who have been 
loyal in perſecution? or that they will be leſs 
füthful becauſe they have reaſon to be more ſo? 
Tou ſee the Catholic claim through a very dimt- 
tiſhing perſpective, if it throws them off from 


ou as three millions of beggars for your alms, 


* 


or 


1 
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or ſuppliants for their rights ; turn your glaſs 
and behold three millions offering themſelves a 
tower of fraternal ſtrength to your proſperity ; 
make it their intereſt to be your brothers and you 
will find it your own. But alas! the narrow ſoul 
of a monopoliſt cannot conceive the ſimpleſt of 
mercantile certainties, that his monopoly eventu- 
ally injures bimſelf. As a politician I would aſk 
you, whether is it wiſer to enrich the public 
ſtock by an acceſſion of all the hands and hearts 
of three million, or continue a ſyſtem of impo- 
veriſhing oppreſſion, and debilitating perſecu- 
tion ; perſecution you may think a hard word, 
but your diſqualification and excluſion and into- 
lerance of your Catholic brother, what was it 
but pacific perſecution ? not leſs, but more grier- 
ous, becauſe unreſiſted, once perhaps a neceſ- 
ſary ſeverity to ſecure the conqueſt of the fev 
over the many; but in a moment of no danger, 
it is naked unqualified perſecution, and the ſta- 
tute is only a Jeſs violent inſtrument than the 


rack. 
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Unfortunately for the Catholics of Ireland, 
you were abſent from this country, at the de- 
bate on Sir. H, Langriſhe's bill this time twelve- 
month; if I did not know that you always regret 
to have miſſed an opportunity of doing good, I 
ſhould ſcarcely lament for you the loſs of a ſcene 
I know not whether more horrid or ridiculous : 
It was not known then how ſtrong the Catholic 
cauſe was, for it was not known how juſt it was; 
—all the antiquated bigotry and illiberal ran- 
cour of the days of Queen Anne returned upon 
us, and came recommended by the eloquence of 
ſome gentlemen who have ſince ſung very auk- 
ward palinodes of toleration. If you will do 
yourſelf the violence to read the ſpeeches, (for 
they have been thought worthy of a volume) 
then uttered againſt our cauſe, you will find 
every thing that is falſe, and every thing that is 
abſurd. —One gentleman ſays, the Catholics are 
by no means to be truſted, they have been al- 
ways di ſaffected the Prieſt can abſolve them 
from their oaths ſays another—the genius of 
their faith is perſecution, exclaims a third—— 
do you forget (fays a e Officer) King 
8 James's 
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James's parliament which robbed you all of your 
eſtates in 1689? Another Hon. Member would not 
relieve them becauſe of their multitude, like the 
old lady in the play who never gave alms—be- 
cauſe there were ſo many beggars. An Hon. 
Baronet aſſured the Houſe, that {when France 
had a conflitution to the ſouthward and wherever 
the eftabliſhed religion was in a minority (as here 
inIreland) if a Hugonot Paſtor was found preach- 
ing, he was hanged inſtanter, and that in the pa- 
riſh where he reſided, there were fifteen thouſand 
Catholics, and he was the only Proteſtant,—It is 
not difficult to follow Sir I—'s premiſes to an 
All this nonſenſe has been of late fo 


ergo. 
often and ſo fully anſwered, that it repoſes now 
pretty quietly in the contempt of mankind ; but 
there was one charge brought forward by a gen- 
tleman very ſolicitous about his faith, and who 
ſhewed much apprehenſion of being converted 
from it; the Catholics ſays he, are diſtinguiſhed 
by their zeal in making proſelytes.—This is 
the preciſe charge which 1 ſhould have ex- 
pected from a Catholic againſt our religion (if a 
Catholic was illiberal enough to make any :) If 


to 
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to hold out our faith to human frailty under all 
the allurements of; profit, and temporal good, 
and to brand theirs with the diſcouraging ſligma 
of di ſqualifications be not a ſpirit of moſt prac” 
ti cal proſelytiſm, I know not what deſerves the 
name. While we confine all the emoluments 
and honours of the flate within the precinas of 
a religious monopoly, we may defy the moſt in- 
duſtrious zeal of the conclave: The Catholic 
Prieſt will in vain exert all the powers of inſinua- 
tion, and denounce all the terrors of ſuperſtition, 
while the more obvious avenues to the human 
heart, are aſſai lable only by the Proteſtant ; be- 
lieve me, our miſſion muſt be the moſt ſruitful 
in converts and it always has been ſo, But when 
F fee the public and triumphant avidity, with 
which every conformiſt is received into the 
boſom of our church, and cheriſhed by its dig- 
nitaries; when the legiſlature holds out infamous 
ſeductions to the weak, the corrupt and the ne- 
eeſfſitous; when each county is taxable with forty 
pounds, a year, to reward every abandoned de- 
ſerter from the Romiſh altar; when the Catholics 
of that county are forced to, contribute to the 

3 profligate 
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| profligate wages of their renegade paſtor,—a ſti- 
pend, the price of honour, and of faith, only to 
ceaſe on the proviſion of the traitor in our 
church, which offers a defiled aſylum in one 
temple, to the wretch who has ſold another. — 
When fuck practices rouſe our indignation, who 


will object to the Catholic a private zeal for 
converſion, while we make proſelytes ourſelves 
by act of Parliament? 


But, Sir, during your abſence a phraſe was 
invemed, which condenſes all arguments on the 
ſubject into wo words; theſe words are Pro- 
teftani Aſcendancy, and on theſe, hang all the laws 
and the prophets of Mr. O-— and D— 
D 


taken virtues of the former, and in the latter 


: They have run away with the miſ- 


have conſummated that connexion, which unites 
the ſtrepor of the four courts with the bigotry 
of the chapter. Theſe words were certainly 
combined for the purpoſe of confuſing ideas, 
and indeed the combination has very thoroughly 
ſucceeded to that effect; however I apprehend, if 
a man refulgs to aid the Catholics of Ireland, 


leaſt 


leaſt he ſhould injure the Proteſtant Aſcendancy, 
he is guilty of what logicians call an identical 
propoſition ;. how would a dictionary writer ex- 
plain theſe words—he would ſay, in the king- 
dom of Ireland the Proteſtant-is above the Ca- 
tholic, and of courſe che Catholic is under him: 
Now the very queſtion before you, is whether be 
ought to be ſo? And the argument offered in the 
affirmative is, that be is ſo. This is to inſtitute a 
queſtion and begin the debate by aſſuming it : 
It is to ſtate the thing complained of, as'an an- 
ſwer to the complaint, and quote the exiſtence 
of an evil, as an excuſe for its continuance. Of 
this weight exactly, is Proteſtant Aſcendancy. 


The language of many on that night, was 
aſtoniſhment that the Catholics were not content; 
Have they not protection, trial by jury, &c. 
&c.? You ſhould thank God you are not like 
other men (the Weſt India ſlaves I ſuppoſe) or 
like this publican, your Engliſh brother, who is 
taxed double, and you only as much as the 
Proteſtant. This cant which adds inſult to 
wrong, anſwers itſelf ; we over-rate protection 
72 D's and 
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and undervalue franchiſe ; if franchiſe then is 
fo little, wby not give it, and if protection is'ſo 
much, why mould we not be content with it 
ourſelves? But the pedlar depreciates the mar- 
ket, when he wiſhes to monopolize it: Mr. 
B junior, ſyllogized againſt giving the 
| Catholics the elective franchiſe; patliament re- 
preſents property ſays he. The Catholics | liave 
property,—Ergo parliament repreſents the Ca- 
tholics!! In ſhort, Sir, every thing that malice, 
prejudice, avarice, and folly, and every other 
bad quality of the human head or heart could 
dictate, was urged that night againſt the Ca- 
tholic; but I hope theſe things will be no more 
heard, nay, I will venture to hope for ſomething 


more. But even if the beſt is done, much re- 
gard is due to the manner of doing it, for it is 
the manner which determines the feelings-c of the 
obliged. 


Fhis day you come to the reading of the 
Catholic Bill, and J preſume it will neither be 
_ curtailed or metamorphoſed, as our propoſitions 


were ſome years ſince, from Mr. 8 late 
= ſketch 
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ſketch of its intent, nor in any ſhape Nn | 
—except by univerſalizing it; but be it much 
or little, I truſt it will be done with a good ' 


grace ; the appearance of Government towards 
the Catholics is already ugly enough—laſt Sum- 
mer Grand Juries were packed through the king- 
dom to ſtifle the infant cauſe, juſt ſwaddled in 
Sir H ss cradle; a certain Great 
Man was particularly active and zealous againſt 
the Catholic Pretenſions, and has moſt conſiſts 
ently perſevered in his oppoſition ; the country 
fatraps who followed Government in the Grand 
| Jury buſineſs, with leſs conſiſtency now halt af- 
ter its lame couceſſions, while the diſguſt of the 
kingdom is divided between his pertinacity and 
their tergiverſation : This buſineſs certainly ſhews 
not a good face to the world, it is to be hoped 
therefore that Government will profit by the ex- 
perience of their own miſconduct. | | 


It is very well worth while too, for adminiſ- 
tration to conſider the complexion of the times 
—throughout the world the public mind has be- 
come very brave, but there is ſomething peculiar 
in the prefeut ſtate of Ireland; We have two 
bodies of diſcontented men in this ſmall ifland, 


the 
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the Roman Catholics eager to participate the 


© * conſtitution, and a violent and numerous repub- 


 lican party as eager to deſtroy it: Tf Govern- 
ment is unaſſailable in the quarter of virtue, 
2 prudence at leaſt might dictate a meaſure which 
would conciliate the one body, and extinguiſh 
the other. I know there arc many, who are 
convinced that popery and ſedition are now a 
common cauſe, and indeed the Catholic has been 
_ conſiderably injured by ſome who have under- 
taken his defence, and made a ſtalking-horſe of 
his pretenſions ; but their reſpective objeQs ate 
at right angles with each other, and utterly op- 
poſite.—The Catholic prays to be admitted to 

the conſtitution, the United Iriſbmen at leaſt ſuch 
| (and that is not a few) who compoſe the Whigs 
of the Capital, diſſeminated a book, which ſays 
there is no conflitution ; Mr. Tandy calls himſelf 
a friend to the Catholics, yet Mr. Tandy and his 
corps July the 14th, 1791, paraded theſe ſtreets, 
bearing a ſtandard with this inſcription ; we re- 


joice nat becauſe we are ſlaves, but becauſe French- 


men are free. —If then the Catholics aim at the 
conftitution, and that Mr. Tandy directs their 


aim, 
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aim, he invites them to be ſlaves. —They are in- 


deed very different cauſes, though the republican 
faction has wiſely laboured to unite them, and 
perhaps ſome thoughtleſs Catholics may be dupes 
to the artifice ; but the more this is the caſe, the 
more it is the intereſt of Government to concili- 
ate the Catholics, and they cannot be conciliated 
by half meaſures, which ſeem rather extorted 
than given; if we prop the conſtitution with the 
maſs of three millions of men, the republicans 
and French emiſſaries will ſink into the contempt 
due to them.— Another cry that abuſes our ears, 
is, that the Catholics abet the Defenders, and a 
committee now ſits to examine into it—a com- 
mittee can diſcover a great deal, eſpecially what 
they wiſh to find ;—l believe it was a parliamen- 
tary committee who diſcovered in the laſt cen- 
tury that the Papiſts fired London.—I'do not 
conſider howeyer, the Defenders as petty inſur- 


gents J am ſure they have ſupporters, and I 
believe they are to be found in that infamous re- 
publican gang, who have polluted. the Catholic 
cauſe by their interference.—How are we then 
circumftanced ? there is an inſurrection in the 

| land 
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lagd—there is a conſpiracy. even in the metropo- 
lis—there is. perhaps an invading, enemy hoyer- 
ing round our coaſt at this moment, and do we 
heſitate io embrace the Catholic three million, 
who emboſomed in our conſtitution, would with 
ourſelves be confident againſt ibe world. in arms. 


' Iris a very awful moment for-the nation, we 
have to be thankful for many things, we have a 
King awakened to the intereſts of his people, we 
have an Heir Apparent of the nobleſt promiſe, 
and a people determined on a- National Reform, 
On the other hand there is a dreadful example of 
fedition and diviſion abroad; there are at home 
dangerous ſeeds of miſchief hourly maturing, and 
the calamity of an exiſting war to abet every 
thing that is bad in our ſituation : Above all we 
are to find our way through a milt of prejudices, 
which have engendered that black and frowning 
cloud now lowering over us. May the beams of 
truth and of juſtice diſpel it, ere it burſts on the 
hind in a deluge of civil blood—and how fo well 
avert the deſtruction and infure ſecurity, as by 
circulaing the life blood of the conſtitution 
3; through 


11 
through all its members, not ſuffer it to ſtag- 


nate to ſome one extremity to inflame the part, 
and mortify the body. 


I know, my dear Sir, this cauſe will find in 
you, and a few others, all the aids of virtue 
and talents, and I wiſh it moſt devoutly as much 
ſucceſs as is due to its merits and its friends ; I 
haye the vanity too, to hope theſe few hints put 
together (from the neceſſity of the caſe) in much 
haſte will not offend its abler advocates.—Phcax- 
drus telis us, that when the lion was delivered 
from his toils, the noble beaſt did not deſpiſe 
the diminutive animal, who had gnawed at the 
meſhes of his net. 


I am, 
my dear Sir, 


. Vours very ſincerely, 
Dublin, 
Feb. 18th, 1793, 
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Page 12, line 10, for wheel, read Jabour, and in line 11 , 
for Trion, read Si/yphus's 
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